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PREFACE 


The wave of interest and belief in the secondary school 
which has swept across this country during the last fifteen 
years has left in its wake a rather stupendous problem in edu- 
cational administration. As the public began to realize the 
educational possibilities of the high school, administrators 
Were everywhere swamped with the problems of providing 
housing facilities for the students.. For that matter this prob- 
lem is even now far from solved in many communities. Never- 
theless, it may be said that we are now passing from a period 
of establishment of the high school to a period of organization. 
Now that the physical equipment is reasonably well provided 
We are quite properly turning to the problems of more effec- 
tively organizing the curricular and administrative aspects of 
the high school. This is necessary in order that high school 
instruction may be increased in efficiency and, at the same 
time, kept within reasonable cost limits. 
In no section of the country has there been evidence of a 
greater interest in the improvement of these administrative 
aspects of secondary education than in the state of West 
Virginia. In 1925 this problem assumed concrete form when 
the State Board of Education authorized the appointment of 
a cooperative committee from three interested educational 
organizations in the state to develop secondary school curricu- 
lums adapted to different types of school organizations. The 
responsibility for the direction of this investigation of sec- 
ondary school conditions, and the development of curriculums Fa 
suitable for the types of school organization found, was under- WE 
taken by Dr. Lakin Fiske Roberts. {/s ERIN 
The work of this committee resulted in the preparation (5! 
of a bulletin, published in 1926, carrying very specific sugges- İNG e 
tions as to school organization and curricular offerings suitable pa 
to high schools of the various sizes and types. It Was recom- 
mended by the State Board of Education that the curricular 
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and organization changes proposed by the preliminary report 
be tried out for one year before further action was taken. 

As was expected, many of the schools made the adjust- 
ments recommended to them by the committee. These ad- 
justments involved changes in such items as the number of 
teachers employed, the number of courses offered, the number 
of classes offered, the per pupil cost of instruction, per pupil 
cost for other non-instructional activities, etc. By his shrewd 
recognition and use of these factors as possible units for de- 
termining the effect of these curricular and organization 
changes Dr. Roberts was able to reveal very definitely just 
what these administrative changes meant to the high schools 
of West Virginia. 

It is believed that in this study he has contributed some- 
thing of significance to students of educational administration. 
He has shown that administrative changes in schools can be 
measured in tangible units. He has shown the high school 
administrators in West Virginia that the recommendations 
of the curriculum committee were generally in keeping with 
efficiency and economy. Most important of all he has revealed 
by this study certain further adjustments which needed to be 
made by those responsible for the administration of secondary 
education in West Virginia. As evidence of the practical util- 
ity of the study a number of the previous recommendations 
of the committee were rewritten when the final revised re- 
port, which carried the approval of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, was published. 

This movement for the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation in West Virginia has received a serious set-back through 
the untimely death of Dr. Roberts within a year of the comple- 
tion of this study. However, many of his ideas of what a 
properly planned curriculum and a properly organized high 
school should be, may yet be brought into tangible form, and 
his influence may still be felt among school administrators of 
D Adminlsraion, ond Coens Site report on 
oe F ieh mi a and Course of Study for Junior and 

i as prepared under his direction and 
published shortly before his death. 

This study is published at the reguest of his family, in 
the hope that through it, the program of service to his tate 
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to which he had dedicated his life, may be kept alive. It is 
presented at this time in the firm belief that it contains many 
useful suggestions for those interested in the administration 
of secondary education, and that it is a worthy contribution 
to the literature of practical school administration. 


Harry A. GREENE, 


Associate Professor of Education 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The greatest present day need in secondary education in 
West Virginia, in the minds of those responsible for the 
schools; is the development of a program of reorganization in 
the high schools now in existence. Until recently educators 
in the state have been more concerned with encouraging the 
establishment of high schools. Now, state school authorities 
are satisfied that a rather complete reconstruction of policies 
with reference to the control and accrediting of high schools 
is necessary. In fact it is now under way. Prior to 1926 the 
form of guidance given by state administrators in making the 
high school curriculum was general in nature. Suggestions 
relative to organizing courses into curriculums consisted of 
one recommended program of studies, arranged as a single 
curriculum without regard to size of school. As is set forth 
in a succeeding chapter of this study, state school authorities 
in West Virginia have revised their plan of supervising the 
organization of courses into curriculums for high schools of 
different enrollments and different numbers of teachers. 


This revised plan for the supervision of the small high 
schools of West Virginia was devised in order to improve cur- 
ricular organizations and was approved by the State Board 
of Education for the school year 1926-1927 with the under- 
standing that it was to undergo a year of experimentation 
and study. The purpose of this study is to evaluate the 
changes that have resulted from the year of experimentation 
and to determine the practicability of the curricular reorgani- 
zations now proposed. The study is an attempt to contribute 
in a definite and practical way to the solution of a state school 
administration problem in the organization of small high 
schools. 
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The problem of this study is to determine the adminis- 
trative effects of the curricular changes that have been brought 
about by the adoption of the recommended curriculums and 
further to determine what administrative effects would resùlt 
were the recommended uniformity in curricular and school 
organization of small high schools to be consummated. 

The actual changes that have resulted have been deter- 
mined by a study of the organizations of the high schools 
during the trial year (1926-27) and their organizations for 
the previous year. The effects of changes that would result 
from complete adoption of the recommended plan have been 
anticipated in order that all evidence for and against the pro- 
posal be available to those charged with the responsibility of 
making decisions relative to its final adoption as a state policy. 
A method of procedure was devised which would reveal in a 
simple way the changes which took place within a number of 
schools of approximately the same enrollment. It consisted 
of obtaining a typical school situation made up of all the ele- 
ments of curricular and school organizations of a particular 
group of schools and combining them in such a way as to 
summarize the characteristics of the group. The typical sit- 
uation thus obtained was termed a “typical school.” Changes 
in curricular and school organizations were then measured 
by means of these typical schools. 

It was next necessary to define units of di 
which the administrative effects of the am ad 
the typical schools could be determined. These units as defined 


1For the suggestion of the method of procedure i i 
problem the writer is indebted to Dr. is A. Bikem Aa ae 
fessor of Education, State University of Iowa, To him rae 1 re 
Dean P. C. Packer, Dr. E. T. Peterson, and Dr, T, J Kirb 1 ee 
College of Education, State University of Towa, h ; VNE 
vice and helpful criticism in the pursuit of the im 

To L. O. Taylor, Supervisor of High Schools of 
eee of pe Ben Hg West Virginia, E, E. Chu 
High School, Martinsburg, West Virginia, W, ine 
High School, Fairmont, West Virginia, a a Bakan, ni chins 
tributed to this study, the writer al y others “who sue 
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in this study are the amounts of change in number of teachers, 
number of- courses offered, number of classes in operation, 
salary cost of instruction per pupil in the different subject- 
matter divisions, and salary cost of non-instructional activities 
per pupil. These cost figures state teacher time and pupil dis- 
tributions in terms of dollars, and are measures expressing the 
comparative economy of different curricular and school or- 
ganizations which demand varying amounts of teaching time 
and different pupil distributions. A 

Experimentation during the year by certain schools, un- 
der the auspices of the Secondary School Principals Associa- 
tion of West Virginia, and investigations to ascertain facts 
regarding the effects of changes have modified the original 
plan of reorganization in a few respects. It is to be hoped 
that the method of evaluating curriculums presented in this 
study and the method of determining the practicability of 
proposed curriculums will contribute to the solution of similar 
problems in school administration. 


CHAPTER II 


HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZATION IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 


The public high schools of West Virginia have developed 
largely within the last sixteen years. During the period 1910 
to 1926 the total number of high schools has increased from 
eighty-four to 238; the number of four year accredited high 
schools from thirty-one to 180.1. The growth in total enroll- 
ment has been equally as great, having increased from 4,900 
in 1910 to 35,334 in 1926.2 For the year 1926-27 the total 
number of high schools was 250, with 200 out of this number 
accredited.* 

In common with many other sections of the country, West 
Virginia has in the past two decades had extraordinary growth 
in the number of public high schools and the time and energy 
of state school officials have been devoted, for the most part, 
to encouraging the establishment of high schools. However, 
officials now recognize a second stage in state scho 
istration as is shown by the following quotation: 

“While there is still need in rural sectio 
schools for children of the open country, West Virginia, in its 
high school development, is rapidly passing from the period 
of establishment to the period of organization. Therefore, the 
pressing problem today is to increase 


the efficiency of high 
school instruction and to keep high school cost within reason- 
able limits.”* 


ol admin- 


ns for more high 


1Taylor, L. O., Report of the State Su 


pervisor of High Schools of West 
Virginia, State Department of Education, Charleston, 1926. 
Ibid. 


8Taylor, L. O., Report of the State Supervisor of High 
Virginia, State Department of Education, Charleston, 192 

4Organization, Administration and Courses of Study 
High Schools, State of West V 
of Lakin Fiske Roberts. 
ton, West Virginia. 


Schools of West 
7. 

for Junior and Senior 
irginia, 1926. Prepared under the direction 
Issued by Department of Education, Charles- 
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Lack of time for supervising and directing the school and 
curricular organizations resulted in wide diversity of practices 
among the high schools. The committee on reorganization in 
West Virginia states the situation as follows: 

“A careful study of high school curriculums shows a wide 
diversity of practice, even within the range of schools of ap- 
proximately the same size and serving the same type of 
communities. This variation is accidental rather than rea- 
soned, as the purpose which high schools serve in the various 
sections of our state is not so different as to cause such diver- 
sity ; it further shows that there is diversity in the number of 
high school teachers employed in high schools having similar 
enrollment. Finally, this study shows that as the work of the 
high school is now organized little provision is made for defi- 
nite and uniform teaching positions, which condition makes it 
difficult for teachers to prepare for definite kinds of high 
school teaching and be assured of a place where they may teach 
that for which they have prepared to teach.”° 

In an attempt to improve the present situation the efforts 
of several agencies were coördinated in the attack upon the 
problems, and in June 1925, the State Board of Education 
authorized the reorganization of the curriculums for the jun- 
jor and senior high schools of the state. The following agencies 
were authorized to coöperate in the project: 


The State Secondary School Principals Association, 

The High School Division of the State Department of 
Education, 

The Department of Education, West Virginia University. 


Committees were appointed to work out separate portions 
of the curricular organization. These committees proposed a 
step toward uniformity by setting up what might be called 
standard curriculums and school organizations. It was impos- 
sible to work out the details of school organizations upon a 
strictly scientific basis. Therefore, the recommendations are 
the results of committee judgments. Certain decisions were 
made regarding various phases of organization in order to 
obtain a framework around which recommended school organ- 


5] bid. 
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izations were constructed. These were formulated in specific 
detail as to the following phases: 


1. Number of teachers per given average daily atten- 
dance, 


2. Number of periods per week per teacher, 

8. Number and length of recitation and student activity 
periods in the daily schedule, 

4. Number of periods devoted to supervision, 


5. Number of subject. 


-matter divisions in a given sized 
school, 


6. Number and combination of subjects assigned teach- 
ers, 
7. Number and character of required and ele 


ctive courses, 
8. Number of classes, 


9. The arrangement of courses in the curriculums, 


The first phase of organizatio 
outline deals with the number of 
Table I gives the decisions of the 
to the number of teachers needed 
a given sized school. 


n as given in the preceding 
teachers and size of school, 
reorganization committee ag 
to operate a curriculum for 


TABLE 1 


Number of Teachers and Size of School 

I Schools having average daily attendance 
II Schools having average daily attendance 
HI Schools having average daily attendance 
IV Schools having average daily atlendance 


45—3 teachers, 
70-4 teachers, 
100—5 teachers, 
130—6 teachers, 
The fifth phase concerns the decisiong 
of subject-matter divisions which should be 
ulums for schools of various sizes. 
sents these subject-matter divisions: 


as to the number 
included in curric- 
The following table pre- 
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TABLE 2 


Subject-Matter Divisions According to Size of School 


Average Daily Average Daily Average Daily Average Daily 
Attendance 45 Attendance 70 Attendance 100 Attendance 130 


English English English English 
Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies 
Mathematics Mathematics Mathematics Mathematics, 
Science Science Science Science 
Foreign Lan- Foreign Lan- Foreign Lan- Foreign Lan- 
guage or Fine guage or Fine guage or Fine guage or Fine 
Arts or Home Arts Arts Arts 
Economics 


Agriculture and Agriculture and Agriculture or 

Home Economics Home Economics Commerce and 
or Commerce Home Economics 

or Commerce 


Under the plan of organizing the school and of admin- 
istering the curriculums, teachers were limited in subject as- 
signments to two fields. These teaching combinations together 
with special fields are as follows: 


COS Bo) 1S) = 


9. 
10. 
dd. 
12. 
13. 


English and social studies 

English and fine arts 

English and Latin 

English and French 

Mathematics and science 

Social studies and either English, Latin, French, 
mathematics, or science 

Home economics and science 

Agriculture and either science, mathematics, or man- 
ual arts 

Commerce 

Fine arts 

Industrial arts 

Music 

Physical education. 


In planning organizations for schools of different sizes, it 
was necessary to estimate the points in the total enrollments 
of schools which would require second sections of courses in 
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the various years® and the points where alternation would be 
possible. Fixing the maximum class size at thirty, these 
points as decided upon are as follows: 


I. Schools with an average daily attendance of forty- 
five pupils. Alternation of eleventh year courses 
with twelfth. No second sections, 


II. Schools with an average daily attendance of sev- 
enty pupils. Alternation of eleventh year courses 
with twelfth. Second sections in ninth year. 


III. Schools with an average daily attendance of 100 pu- 
pils. Alternation of eleventh year courses with 
twelfth. Second sections in ninth year, 


IV. Schools with an average daily attendance of 130 
pupils. No alternation of courses. Second sections 
in ninth and tenth years. 


academic courses, home eco- 
merce, and in case of high 
commerce and either home eco- 
It was suggested that schools make 
selections from the following curriculums: 

Three teacher high schools: 


1. A curriculum including academic subjects only, 
2. A curriculum including home economics but not 
Latin or French, 


Four teacher high schools: 


1. A curriculum without h 


ome economics or agricul- 
ture, 


“The term year rather than grade is used throughout this study in 
order to agree with the terminol 


“EY used in recent publications of the 
Stale Department of Education of West Virginia. 
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2. A curriculum including home economics, 

3. A curriculum including agriculture, 

4. A curriculum including home economics and agri- 
culture. 


Five teacher high schools: 
1. A curriculum without home economics or agricul- 
ture, 
2. A curriculum including home economics, 
3. A curriculum including home economics and two 
years of agriculture, 
4. A curriculum including commerce. 


Six teacher high schools: 
1. A curriculum including home economics and two 
years of agriculture, 
2. A curriculum including home economics and four 
years of agriculture, 
8. A curriculum including home economics and com- 
merce. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF RECOMMENDED CURRICULUMS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


One curriculum and its corresponding organization of the 
teaching force for each group of small high schools has been 
selected for use in this study. They are typical of the reor- 
ganization plan which has been described, and illustrate the 
phases of organization not already discussed in detail. These 
typical curriculums and organizations are presented in the 


following pages. 
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SUGGESTED CURRICULUM FOR FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
EMPLOYING THREE TEACHERS 


Without Home Economics 


(Average Daily Attendance—Forty-Five Pupils) 


Periods 

Ninth Year Per Week 
Englishes sce 

Citizenship and Occupations 

Elementary Mathematics ___ 

Elementary Science ________ 

Health and Physical Education 


Tenth Year 
English en 
Biolog yas ae ei 
Modern World History 
Geography -o Dian 
Health and Physical Education _ 


Eleventh Year 
English 


i 
Nano 


1 
nanan 


Algebra _ 
Chemistry 
or 


adana 


no 


or 
Latin or French 
Physics 


ari S 


Ww 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING FORCE FOR FOUR 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS EMPLOYING THREE TEACHERS 


Without Home Economics 


(Numbers refer to years in which courses are offered) 

Periods 

Teacher A Per Week 
English 9 
English 10 5... 
Eng ANAIL Or LE e e Aa 
*Latin 11 or French 11 _ 
Latin 12 or French 12 


al anana 


| 


| Citizenship and Occupations 10 .................... 


Teacher B 


Modern World History 10 . 
American History 11 

Elementary Sociology and Economics 12 
Geography #10 ae e sea eee ey GM 


sl 
a nanan 


Teacher C 
Elementary Science 9 .. 
Biology 104800. ee 
Physics 12 or Chemistry 11 ___ 
Elementary Mathematics 9 _ 
Algebra 11 or Geometry 12 


àl 
Aİ annaa 


Note: Schools of this size may offer either Latin or French, but 
not both languages. 

*Fine Arts 11. 

tFine Arts 12. 
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SUGGESTED CURRICULUM FOR FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
EMPLOYING FOUR TEACHERS 


Offering Home Economics (Not Smith-Hughes) 
(Average Daily Attendance—Seventy Pupils) 


Periods 
Ninth Year Per Week 
English 5 
Citizenship and Occupations 5 
Elementary Mathematics . 5 
Elementary Science 5 
or 
Home Economics 5 
Health and Physical Education - 2 
Tenth Year 
5 
5 
Modern World History) -- 5 
Geography Elect Two -- 5 
Home Economics |.--..... 5 
Health and Physical Education .... 2 
Eleventh Year 
5 
5 
5 
5 
or 
Vatintorekpenehs. Se. 5 
2 
Twelfth Year 
English 5 
Economics and Sociology .. 5 
or 
AROKO Mrench) aaa ana 5 
Geometry ... 5 
Physics > 5 
Health and Physical Education 2 


Note: Schools of this size may offer either Latin or French, but 


not both languages. Fine Arts 11 and 12 may be offered in place of 
either language. 


cai 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING FORCE FOR FOUR 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS EMPLOYING FOUR TEACHERS 
Offering Home Economics (Not Smith-Hughes) 


(Numbers refer to years in which courses are offered) 


Teacher A 
English 9—Section A 
English 10 ----- 
English 11 or 12 ----. 
*Latin 11 or French 11 
+Latin 12 or French 12 ---- 


Teacher B 
Citizenship and Occupations 9 --- 
Modern World History 10 ------ 
American History 11, or 
Economics and Sociology 12 --- 
English 9—Section B 


Teacher C 
Home Economics 9 
Home Economics 10 ---- 
Elementary Science 9 - 
Biology 10 


Teacher D 


Elementary Mathematics 9 ~------------------------------- 10 
Algebra 11 or Geometry SS a e 5 5 
Physics 12 or Chemistry sh kz È 5 
Geography 10 5 
25 
Note: Schools of this size may offer either Latin or French, but not 
both languages. 
*Fine Arts 11. 
Fine Arts 12. 
TN 
Library SN, 
S.C.E.R.T., West Bengal : 2 
= ue 
Date d.le- lX.. 22. ğe ae 
z j EQ. werd ach * 
Acc. NO.İM foe 020 000 083 MS a Calcutta d 
NR z. ee 


Se 
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SUGGESTED CURRICULUM FOR FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
EMPLOYING FIVE TEACHERS 


Offering Home Economics and Two Years of Agriculture 
(Not Smith-Hughes) 


(Average Daily Attendance—100 Pupils) 


Perioas 
Ninth Year Per Week 
English 


wa------------------- mm =o 5 
Citizenship and Occupations 


Elementary Mathematics . 

Elementary Science 
or 

Home Economics or Agriculture 

Health and Physical Education 


Tenth Year 
Mnglish ys eee 
Biology Sse -....... 
World History 
Geography 
Home Economics}Elect Two 
or 
PAR TICUILUTE gy eee e. 
Health and Physical Education 


5 
= 5 
5 


5 
2 


annn 


o 


© 


Eleventh Year 
English 
American History 
Algebra 
Chemistry 
Latin or French 


vannan o 


LUN) e ME KA 
Economics and Sociology ___ 
Latin or French).......... 


Physics Elect Two - 
Geometry if e 


Health and Physical Edueation 


1 
Nnnn 


Note: Schools of this si 
not both languages. 
language. 


i ze may offer either French or Latin, but 
Fine arts 11 and 12 may be substituted for either 


tg 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING FORCE FOR FOUR 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS EMPLOYING FIVE TEACHERS 


Offering Home Economics and Two Years of Agriculture 
(Not Smith-Hughes) 


(Numbers refer to years in which courses are offered) 


Periods 

Teacher A Per Week 
English 9—Section B 5 
English 10 = 5 
English 11 or 12 > 5 
*French or Latin 11 ---- 5 5 
$French or Latin 12 ---------------------- - 5 
25 

Teacher B 

Citizenship and Occupations 9 ------------------------------ 10 
35) 


Modern World History 10 _--------------------------------- 
American History 11, or 

Economics and Sociology 12 
English 9—Section A 


Teacher C 
Agriculture 9 -------------------------------------------- 
Agriculture 10 
Chemistry 11 - 
Physics 12 ...- 
Geography 10 .. 


Teacher D 
Home Economics 9 
Home Economics 10 
Elementary Science 9 - 


Biology 10 
Principal 
Elementary Mathematics 9 10 
Algebra 11, or Geometry 12 5 
Supervision 10 
25 


*Fine Arts 11. 
+Fine Arts 12. 
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SUGGESTED CURRICULUM FOR FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 


EMPLOYING SIX TEACHERS 


Offering Home Economics and Two Years of Agriculture 


(Average Daily Attendance—130 Pupils) 


Ninth Year 
English ... 
Citizenship and Occupations 
Elementary Mathematics ... 
Elementary Science --------------- 

or 
Home Economics or Agriculture 
Health and Physical Education 


Tenth Year 
English 
Biology 
Modern World History - 
Geography 

or 
Home Economics or Agriculture 
Health and Physical Education 


Eleventh Year 
English 
American History 
Algebra a ll... 
French or Latin Elect Two 
Chemistry; = En 
Health and Physical Education ____ 


Twelfth Year 
ng lishy sere ees A an Se 


Elementary Economies and Sociology, aaa 
Physics 


French or Latin\Elect Two... 
mta aaa =) | ee 


Health and Physical Education ____ 


Note: Schools of this size ma 
not both languages. Fine arts 11 an. 


Periods 
Per Week 
5 


5 
5 
5 


na Annn 


MANIN 


Nanan 


y offer either Latin or French, but 


language. d 12 may be offered in place of either ; 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING FORCE FOR FOUR 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS EMPLOYING SIX TEACHERS 


> Offering Home Economics and Two Years of Agriculture 
Ak, (Numbers refer to years in which courses are offered) 
Periods 
p> Teacher A Per Week 
i English 10—Section A 


English 10—Section B 
English 11 ------------ 
*French 11 or Latin 11 - 
+French 12 or Latin 12 ----------------------------- 


Teacher B 
English 9—Section B 
English 9—Section A ---- 
English 12 ----------------- 
Citizenship and Occupations 9 


Teacher C—Principal 
Supervision ------------ 
Modern World History 10 
American History 11 
Elementary Economics and Sociology b cess a e = === 


Teacher D 
Elementary Mathematics 9 - 
Algebra 11 ------------- 
Geometry 12 -- 
Geography 10 


Teacher E 
Home Economics 9 --------------------------------------- 
Home Economics 10 -- 
Biology 10 ----------- 
Elementary Science 9 


Teacher F 25 
Agriculture 9 -----------------------------------------=-- 5 
Agriculture 10 ------------------------------------------- 5 
Chemistry 11 5 
Physics 12 --- 5 

20 


*Fine Arts 11. 
Fine Arts 12. 


CHAPTER III 


SCOPE AND SOURCE OF DATA OF THIS STUDY 


Score OF THE STUDY 


Small high schools form the majority of schools in West 
Virginia and the greatest need for reorganization is in their 
field. This study is limited to four year high schools of this 
type for the years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

The term “small high school” is defined for the purpose 
of this study as one having an enrollment of less than 160 
pupils. The system of grouping the schools followed the classi- 
fication of the committee on reorganization. Schools were 
divided according to total enrollment into the following groups: 


Group I—Enrollments less than seventy. 
Group II—Enrollments seventy to ninety-nine. 
Group WI— Enrollments 100-129, 

Group IV—Enrollments 130-159. 


Statistics in the form of average daily attendance are not 
collected by the High School Division of the State Department 
of Education. Hence it was necessary to substitute enroll- 
ment figures of average daily attendance as stated in the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. Accordingly the grouping of 
high schools in this study is based upon the assumption that 
the ranges in enrollment are comparable to the single figure 
given in terms of average daily attendance. 

The number of schools involved in this study is shown 
according to groups in the following table and schools will be 
referred to hereafter as belonging to certain groups deter- 
mined by their enrollment. 


26 
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TABLE 3 
Number of Schools Used in the Study 


Group 1925-26 1926-27 
I 26 29 
Ir 18 21 
I 17 16 
IV 11 14 
Total 72 80 


According to the records of the State Department there 
were eighty-four schools of this range of enrollment in 1925-26 
and eighty-six in 1926-27. The totals of the above table show 
that 86 per cent of the available schools were included in the 
study for the first year and 93 per cent for the second year. 


Source or Data* 


The official reports of all high schools of the state to the 
High School Division of the State Department of Education 
for the school years 1925-26 and 1926-27 comprised the main 
source of data. Reports for 1926-27 were called for in revised 
form, consisting of two blanks designated by the High School 
Division, Report on Program of Studies and Annual High 
School Report. The former consisted of information regard- 
ing the arrangement of courses in the curriculum and the latter 
a detailed report of the school’s enrollment, teacher’s daily 
schedule of classes and other duties, class enrollments and 
days of the week upon which classes met, salaries, and in ad- 
dition, items not pertinent to this study. 

The report form in use previous to 1926-27 was supple- 
mented by collecting information during the present year for 
the school year 1925-26 upon the new report blanks. These 
blanks were collected by the High School Division assisted in 
certain cases by personal investigation by two high school 
principals and two agents, given official status by the State 
Superintendent of Schools. 


*The very extensive original tables on which many of the calcu- 
lations reported in this study are based are on file in the Education 
Library of the University of Iowa together with the original manuscript. 


CHAPTER IV 


GENERAL METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Many schools during the trial year have made adjustments 
in harmony with the recommendations of the state committee. 
These adjustments will be described hereafter as partial adop- 
tion. In order to evaluate the effects of partial adoption, a 
detailed study of the curricular and school organizations of 
the individual schools was made for the school years 1925-26 
and 1926-27. The schools for each year were classified into 
groups according to the size of school for which curriculums 
were arranged by the committee on reorganization. Since the 
purpose of the study was not primarily to measure the change 
one school had made from 1925-26 to 1926-27, but to deter- 
mine, if possible, the net results of partial adoption of the 
recommended organizations, a typical school for each group 
for both years was derived. In obtaining these typical schools, 
such elements as subject-matter divisions, classes, enrollment, 
hours per week allotted to instruction and to activities other 
than instruction, and number of teachers, were used indepen- 
dently. The detailed organization of the curriculum, the daily 
schedule of recitations, and salaries were elements also used 
in deriving the typical schools. In order to show the typical 
situation with respect to these elements a median was ob- 
tained for each item. These measures made up a school 
representing the practice in the schools for their respective 
groups in all of the given elements. Since the medians were 
obtained independently and were later used as coordinating 
factors, the result was the same as if they were present uni- 
formly and simultaneously in 50 per cent of the schools. Thus 
the compilation of the typical schools assumed that the medi- 
ans in all elements existed in the same schools. 

To anticipate the effects that would be brought about if 
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all of the schools adopted all of the phases of the recommenda- 
tions, it was necessary to obtain situations which would repre- 
sent the recommended curricular and school organizations in 
operation. Therefore, the typical schools of 1926-27 were or- 
ganized according to the recommended plans by transposing 
the enrollments of the former into the curricular and school 
organizations of the latter. The factors which make up the 
organization of any school are so numerous and variable that 
it was very difficult to isolate any one factor and study the 
effects of changes in terms of it. For example, a school might 
make a change in number of teachers, and the effects of this 
change might be so mingled with the effect of a decided in- 
crease or decrease in enrollment as to prevent a distinct 'analy- 
sis of the effects of either change. In order to approach a 
measure of change that represented the results of curricular 
and school reorganization alone, the factor of enrollment was 
held constant for each group. In this way units of difference 
in number of courses and classes offered, and number of teach- 
ers employed in a given organization, were measured without 
the distorting effect of varying enrollment. In order to obtain 
a unit of difference for evaluating the effects of partial and 
complete adoption of the recommended curricular and school 
organizations a method was devised to obtain subject-matter 
division costs per pupil based upon salaries. In the evaluation 
of partial and complete adoption of recommendations, varia- 
tions in teachers’ salaries were not allowed to influence the 
effects of curricular and school reorganization.1 This was done 
by taking the salary cost per teacher for all schools as the 
average salary of teachers in all schools for 1926-27. There- 
fore the salary rate per teacher was held constant for the two 
years and for the recommended organization. In this way the 
same rate of cost for each subject-matter division resulted. 
Since total school enrollments were equated by classifying 
schools into four groups, the differences obtained in salary 
costs per pupil were the effects of school and curricular changes 
alone. The results thus obtained show salary cost of various 


1Superintendent was included as teacher in all cases where he was 
teaching in the high school. Principals were included in all cases. 
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subject-matter divisions over a period of two years, and com- 
parisons may be made upon the basis of school and curricular 
organization—influenced only by the hours per week devoted 
to each and the number of pupils enrolled in each. 


CHAPTER V 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE SPECIFICALLY 
DESCRIBED 


CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION OF Typical Schools 


The first step in deriving a typical school for a group 
was to make a separate tabulation for each subject-matter 
division to show the number of courses and classes offered by 
each school for the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years 
and the corresponding enrollments. A portion of the table for 
English, Group I, 1926-27, follows: 


School Ninth Year Tenth Year Eleventh Year" 
H H H 
IE Sa oe 
g ge E 2 pE È g BE A 
Mi D É EEH T a 538 3 
3 ze E 2 32 E 3 go E 
O MR A O ME A O ma Ri 
I English R. 16 | English R. 17 | English R. 13 
II English R. 16 | English R. 11 | English R. 30 


: These separate tables consisting of many pages of such 
material for subject-matter divisions were used in two ways. 
First, they were summarized for each group into one table 
which showed the number of courses and classes and the en- 
rollments in each subject-matter division for each school. 
From the above section of a table it is evident that schools I 
and II had three courses and three classes each in English 
with enrollments forty-six and fifty-seven respectively. The 


*The twelfth year does not appear since the two schools alternated 
English courses in the eleventh and twelfth years. In all such cases 
courses were listed in the eleventh year. 
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tables for all subjects were filed with the original copy of this 
study, and are now available in the Educational Library of the 
University of Iowa. From these summaries, frequency tables 
were made of the number of schools offering a given number 
of courses and classes in each subject-matter division. The 
next step was to find the median number of courses and classes 
with their corresponding enrollments in each subject-matter 
division. In this connection it should possibly be explained 
that if practical arts, fine arts, normal training or commerce 
did not occur frequently enough to make a median as a sepa- 
rate subject-matter division, they were combined, classified as 
miscellaneous, and medians were found as above. 

The second use of the table illustrated was in grade plac- 
ing courses and in obtaining titles of courses. Continuing the 
illustration from Group I, 1926-27, it was found that at least 
50 per cent of the schools offered a course in ninth year social 
studies, and that 50 per cent of the courses in this year were 
in citizenship or civics. Hence in the curriculum of the typi- 
cal school of this group there is listed a ninth year course in 
social studies entitled citizenship or civics. In general this 
method was used to grade place and obtain titles of courses in 
each subject-matter division. 

Certain phases of curricular organization, however, re- 
quired more detailed treatment. For example, if a course was 
offered by 50 per cent of the schools in two years combined, 
the course was listed in the year in which most schools offered 
it. This situation arose in the divisions of science and mathe- 
matics where practice in grade placing chemistry and courses 
in mathematics were diverse. If the number of classes in a 
subject-matter division was greater than the number of 
courses, this indicated that there were second sections of the 
same course or courses. The following method was used in 
placing these sections. If 50 per cent of the schools had second 
sections in a particular year then the extra class was assigned 
to the course given in that year. In case no one year showed 
enough second sections to form a median, but two consecutive 
years together did, the second section was indicated as be- 
longing to the course offered in either one of the years. 

Tabulations were made showing the number of schools 
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having one, two, or three classes which met more than five 
times a week, as occurred when extra time was provided for 
science laboratory work and where two periods were devoted 
to practical arts and commerce. The range of this practice 
was from no additional time to three double periods per school. 
From this tabulation the median number of such classes for 
each group was found. Grade placement was determined by 
the same method used in placing second sections. 

By following the above types of treatment it was possible 
to derive the curricular organization of the typical school for 
each group. These schools are presented in Chapter VI, first, 
showing only number of courses and classes, and second, show- 
ing the titles of courses offered each year. 


PHASES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


The method of treating the data allowed for time which 
teachers devoted to other divisions of the school system than 
the high school. Hence, fractions of teachers represent those 
who devoted only a portion of their time to the high school. 
The report form of the State Department included an item, 
“time to high school,” for which high school principals were 
reguested to “write in per cent, the proportion of school day 
devoted to high school duties.” This item acted as a check 
upon the figure obtained. The items used in determining the 
number of teachers were: 


A. Number of periods in the school day 


B. Number of teachers listed by the individual school 
authorities 


C. Number of periods that teachers were employed in 
other than high school duties 


AXxB—C 


Formula: —school's guota of teachers. A dis- 


tribution table was made from these teacher guotas and the 
median number of teachers for each group determined. 


Formula: AXBXxXCXx5—total clock hours per week the 
school was in operation. 
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Salary Cost 


The purpose of cost items in this study is to evaluate or- 
ganization in small high schools and to provide a unit of dif- 
ference facilitating comparisons between curricular organiza- 
tions. Total school enrollments in the various curricular or- 
ganizations have, according to the criteria of West Virginia's 
recommendations, been equated by classifying the high schools 
into four groups. It was next necessary to select some method 
which would equate salary costs so that the resulting figures 
would evaluate organization independent of the effects of a 
salary range of $900 to $3720. This was done by taking salary 
cost per teacher for all typical schools as the average salary 
of teachers for all groups of schools for the school year 1926- 
27. This average salary was $1660 and was used as the basis 
for cost studies. The total salary cost for a typical or recom- 
mended organization was obtained by multiplying this aver- 
age salary by the number of teachers. 


METHOD OF APPLYING THE RECOMMENDED CURRICULAR 
Organization TO THE ENROLLMENT OF THE TyPICAL SCHOOLS 


In order to evaluate results of general adoption of the 
recommended organizations, some plan of obtaining an in- 
sight into administrative effects of the changes brought about, 
was necessary. The manner in which the curriculums, or- 
ganizations of teaching force and administrative procedures 
are outlined in the publication of the State Department facili- 
tated the solution of the problem. Such facts as the single 
curriculum arrangement of the program of studies, the high 
proportion of required courses, electives stated as definite de- 
cisions among no more than three choices, the assignment of 
teacher load and the inclusion of the schedule of classes, made 
it possible to set up a series of procedures and consistently ad- 
here to them. First, it was assumed that pupils would be uni- 
formly enrolled for four courses, and second, that in a required 


1Organization, Administration and Courses of Study for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, State of West Virginia, 1926. Issued by Department of Educa- 
tion, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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course, the enrollment for that year and the course enrollment 
would be identical. Third, since pupils were uniformly enrolled 
for four courses elective courses for a given year were assigned 
the percentages of the total course enrollments which an equal 
distribution of those pupils would give. For example, if there 
was an enrollment of twenty in a given year and if the curricu- 
lum for that year consisted of three required and two elective 
courses, the enrollment in each of the required courses was 
counted as twenty, while an equal distribution of twenty (the 
total course enrollments if pupils were limited to four) would 
give an enrollment of ten in each elective course. If for the 
same year and enrollment, the curriculum were to consist of 
two required and three elective courses the enrollment for 
each required course was counted as twenty, for each elective 
course fourteen (actually thirteen and one-third) since four- 
teen is an equal distribution of forty among three courses. 


SUBJECT-MATTER Division Costs 


A method adapted to the purposes of this study and lim- 
ited to the salary phase of cost, was devised to obtain subject- 
matter division costs per pupil. Briefly it consists of multi- 
plying the amount of instruction in hours devoted to each 
pupil during a week by the salary rate expressed as cost per 
hour. The formula for cost per pupil per week was derived 
as follows: 

Clock hours per week _ 

per subject-matter division Hours of instruction per pupil . 


(1 
2 Enrollment per per week 


subject-matter division 


Total salaries per week 
(2)———— Rate of cost per hour 
Hours in school week 


(3) Hours of instruction X Rate of cost per hour 
per pupil per week 


= Pez popi cost of instruction per 
wee. 
Or, formula three may be expressed by using the first 
members of formulas one and two, as: 


Clock hours per week per 
subject-matter division Total salaries per week 


(4 
! Enrollment per subject- Hours in school week 
matter division l 
= Per pupil cost of instruction per 
week 
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The cost figures obtained by above method can be turned 
into cost per year by multiplying by the number of weeks in 
the school year, or the formulas may be adapted in the follow- 
ing manner to obtain cost per year directly: 


Clock hours per Number of 
week per subject- X weeks in 
6) matter division school year Salaries per year 
Enrollment per subject-matter Hours in Number 
division school o 
week weeks 


in school year 
= Per pupil cost of instruction per 
A eae wean 5 
Simplifying the above, the resulting formula is: 
Clock hours per week per 
© subject-matter division Salaries per year 


Enrollment per subject- Hours in school week 
matter division 


= Per pupil cost of instruction per 
year 


In order to facilitate the use of the formulas the neces- 
sary data were arranged in tabular form. First, the clock 
hours per week devoted to each subject-matter division were 
determined for each typical and recommended school. After 
these sets of figures were obtained, the next step was to de- 
termine the number of hours of instruction per pupil per 
week by using these figures in formula 1. 


The use of formula 2 gave a salary rate for each typical 
and recommended school. The total salaries per week for each 
of these organizations were obtained by multiplying the aver- 
age salary per week per teacher, zea or $46.11, by the medi- 
an number of teachers. This amount was divided by the num- 
þer of clock hours per week a school was in operation and 
gave the required rate of cost. For example, the total amount 
of salaries per week for the typical school of Group I, 1925-26, 
was $184.44 and the number of hours per week the school was 


f 3 84. 
in operation, 105. Then = za or $1.757 was the rate of sal- 
ary cost for this typical school. 


Finally, 


the amounts obtained by formulas 1 and 2 were 


— 
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used in a third formula to give the cost per pupil per week. 
Formula 4 shows the first two formulas combined into one for 
convenience in computation. In obtaining costs upon the year 
basis formula 6 was used. 

The school week in this study is defined as the number 
of clock hours provided for in the daily schedule in operation 
for five days. The items used in determining it were: 

A. Median number of periods per day 

B. Median length of period in clock hours 

C. Median number of teachers. 


Cost or Activities OTHER THAN INSTRUCTION 


The phrase “activities other than instruction” includes 
duties of teachers other than formal classroom teaching and 


- periods when no assignments were given by the school official 


filling out the report. No distinction was made in this study 
between superintendents, principals, and teachers, hence such 
items as “office,” administration and supervision come under 
the above heading. Finally, since the majority of the schools 
in every group were, in 1926-27, operating a six period sched- 
ule, one of which was devoted to co-curricular activities, such 
items were also included in the phrase. The total enrollment 
of a school was used as the pupil service to be charged to these 
activities, since all the pupils of a school were served by them. 
The hours per week devoted to each pupil were found as above 
and a corresponding cost figure obtained upon the same cost 
rate as instruction. 

As the same procedure was used in finding both the cost 
of the subject-matter divisions and the activities described 
above, comparison between the costs in the fields of instruc- 
tion and non-instruction are possible. The cost of instruction 
as a unit was found by means of an aggregate average. The 
hours devoted to the various subject-matter divisions were 
summed, and designated total hours of instruction. The en- 
rollments in the subject-matter divisions were added, giving 
the total number of pupils served. From these totals the cost 
of all instruction in each school was obtained, using the cor- 
responding rate of cost. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE EFFECTS 


In order to measure the progress in high school reorgani- 
zation that has already been made, and that which is still 
possible of attainment, certain findings will be presented by 
means of comparison of typical schools for the school years 
1925-26, 1926-27, and the recommended schools. Adoption of 
the recommended organizations by the schools of the state 
during 1926-27 has brought about certain curricular changes 
over the organization of 1925-26, and has resulted in certain 
administrative effects. The administrative effects, that would 
result if changes were made to bring 50 per cent of the schools 
to complete adoption of the recommendations of the State 
Department, have been revealed by applying the recommended 
organizations to the median enrollments of 1926-27. These 
changes are summarized by means of tables, and certain im- 
plications are made as to their administrative effects. 

Table 4 presents a general summary of teachers, total en- 
rollments, courses and classes in the typical and recommended 


schools. The purpose of the table is to reveal changes in the * 


above phases of school organizations. 


TABLE 4 
Teachers, Enrollment, Courses and Classes 
Typical and Recommended Schools 


Group I 

1925-26 1926-27 Recommended 
Teachers 4 4 3 
Enrollment 52 54 54 
Courses 16 16 15 
Classes 17 16 15 

Group II 
Teachers 5 4 4 
Enrollment 80 80 80 
Courses 19 18 16 
Classes 19 18 19 
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Group III 
Teachers 6.4 6.6 5 
Enrollment 116 114 114 
Courses 23 22 19 
Classes 27 26 22 
Group IV 
Teachers 6.1 7 6 
Enrollment 136 147 147 
Courses 22 22 22 
Classes 28 30 27 


Table 4 shows that the typical schools of Group I for both ` 
years had one more teacher than the recommended organiza- 
tion made provision for. Group II is the only group which 
shows a decrease in the number of teachers and it conforms 
in 1926-27 to the number in the recommended school organiza- 
tion. Groups III and IV, while giving evidences of conformity 
to the recommended curriculums in so far as number of courses 
is concerned, showed increases in number of teachers. If the 
typical schools of Groups III and IV were in conformity to the 
recommended curriculums the number of classes in both would 
be materially decreased. 

Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8 deal with the number of courses 
and classes in the various subject-matter divisions in the typ- 
ical and recommended schools. The tables show in detail the 
same elements of curricular organization as the preceding 
table. 

TABLE 5 
Number of Courses and Classes in Subject-matter Divisions 
Typical and Recommended Schools 
Group I 


Number of Courses Number of Classes 


1925 1926 Recom- 
1926 1927 mended 


1925 1926 Recom- 
1926 1927 mended 


Subject-matter 
Divisions 
English 4 
Social Studies 4 
Mathematics 2 
Science 2 
Foreign Language 2 
2 
16 


| | to e o en oo 


Practical Arts 
Miscellaneous 


& | | | roc ro cre 


Total 16 15 17 16 
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The total number of courses for both years of the study 
is one more than the recommended curriculum contains. The 
number of classes in the typical school for 1926-27 exceeded 
the number in the recommended curriculum by one. If the 
typical school for 1926-27 were to be in complete conformity 
with the recommended schools, it would mean the addition of 
courses in social studies and foreign language and the elimina- 
tion of two courses in miscellaneous subjects. 


TABLE 6 


Number of Courses and Classes in Subject-matter Divisions 
Typical and Recommended Schools 


Group II 
Number of Courses Number of Classes 
Subject-matter 1925 1926 Recom- 1925 1926 Recom- 
Divisions 1926 1927 mended 1926 1927 mended 
English 4 4 3 4 4 4 
Social Studies 4 4 4 4 4 5 
Mathematics 3 3 2 3 3 3 
Science 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Foreign Language 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Practical Arts — — 2 — — 2 
Miscellaneous 3 2 — 3 2 a; 
Total 19 18 16 19 18 19 


The total number of courses offered in the typical schools 
of 1925-26 and 1926-27 is greater than the number recommend- 
ed. The number of classes for 1926-27 is one short of the 
recommended. The conformity of the typical school of this 


group 1926-27 to the recommended is closer than that of any 
other group. 


Further changes in order to bring about complete con- 
formity would require the elimination of the two courses in 
miscellaneous subjects and of one course in mathematics. 


fans ve 


es 
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TABLE 7 


Number of Courses and Classes in Subject-matter Divisions 
Typical and Recommended Schools 


Group III 
Number of Courses Number of Classes 
Subject-matter 1925 1926 Recom- 1925 1926 Recom- 
Divisions 1926 1927 mended 1926 1927 mended 
English 5 4 3 5 5 4 
Social Studies 4 5 4 5 5 5 
Mathematics 3 3 2 4 4 3 
Science 3 3 4 4 4 4 
Foreign Language 3 2 2 3 2 2 
Practical Arts 3 2 4 3 3 4 
Miscellaneous 2 3 — 3 3 — 
Total 23 22 19 27 26 22 


The total number of courses and classes over the two years 
has decreased. The recommended curriculum would decrease 
materially the offerings and number of classes of 1926-27. 
If practical arts and miscellaneous subjects are considered 
together, the recommended curriculum would decrease the 
number of courses in 1926-27 by one in every subject-matter 
division except science and foreign language. 


TABLE 8 


Number of Courses and Classes in Subject-matter Divisions 
Typical and Recommended Schools 


Group IV 
Number of Courses Number of Classes 
Subject-matter 1925 1926 Recom- 1925 1926 Recom- 
Divisions 1926 1927 mended 1926 1927 mended 
English 4 4 4 7 7 6 
Social Studies 5 4 5 6 5 6 
Mathematics 3 3 3 4 4 4 
Science 3 3 4 4 4 5 
Foreign Language 3 2 2 3 3 2 
Practical Arts 2 3 4 2 3 4 
Miscellaneous 2 3 — 2 4 2 
Total 22 22 22 28 30 27 
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The total number of courses offered in both typical schools 
conformed exactly with the recommended program, but this 
conformity did not hold for the separate subject-matter di- 
visions. According to the recommendations the typical school 
of 1926-27 would have to decrease its number of classes by 
three if adoption took place. Additional changes to bring the 
typical school of 1926-27 to the recommended organization 
would require the elimination of three courses in miscellane- 
ous subjects and an increase of one course each in social 
studies, science, and practical arts. 


CURRICULUMS oF TYPICAL AND RECOMMENDED SCHOOLS 

The curriculums for the typical schools are presented in 
Tables 9, 10, 11, and 12. They show the titles and grade place- 
ment of courses, required or elective, and the number of class 
periods per week devoted to courses. The figure following 
each course indicates the number of hours per week devoted 
to the course. The letter indicates whether a course was re- 
quired or elective. Courses not graded appear when they were 
designated in the original data as open to all pupils, or when 
practice within a group showed that 50 per cent of the schools 
offered the course in any of the four years. 


TABLE 9 
Curriculums 
Typical and Recommended Schools 


Group I 
1925-26 1926-27 Recommended 
Ninth Year Ninth Year Ninth Year 
English Ri 5 English R 5 English Reno 
Ancient, World, Citizenship, Citizenship, 
Modern History E2 5 Civics R 5 Occupations R 5 
Elementary Math- 
Elementary Elementary ematics, Algebra, 
Algebra E 5 Algebra R 5 Arithmetic R -5 
Elementary Elementary Elementary 
Science E 5 Science R 5 Science R 5 


5 
Home Economics f or 
or Agriculture E {10 


Required. 
ZElective, 
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Tenth Year 
English R 5 


Modern, European, 
General History E 5 


El. Algebra, 
Adv. Algebra, 
Pl. Geom. E 5 


French or Latin E 5 


la 
Miscellaneous E (10 


Eleventh Year 


English R 5 
American 
History R 5 


French or Latin E 5 


Twelfth Year 
English R 5 


Civics, Sociology, 
Economics, Occu- 
pations E 
Chemistry E 


an 


Tenth Year 


English R 
Biology E 


World, Modern, 
English History E 5 


El. Algebra, 
Adv. Algebra, 
Pl. Geom. E 5 


Eleventh Year 


English R 5 
American 

History R 5 
Chemistry E 
French, Latin, 

or Spanish E 5 


Twelfth Year 
English R 5 


Economics, Civics, 
Sociology, Prob- 


lems Democracy R 5 
Not Graded 

Home Economics, 5 
Agriculture, 
Manual Training E | 10 
Home Economics, { 5 
Agriculture, or 
Commerce E (10 
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Tenth Year 
English R 
Biology R 5 


World History R 5 


Geography, Com- 
mercial, Indus- 
trial, Physical R 5 


Eleventh Year 


English R 5 
American 

History R 
Chemistry E 5 


French or Latin E 5 
Algebra R 5 


Twelfth Year 


Economics and 
Sociology E 
French or Latin E 


on 
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Curriculums 
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Typical and Recommended Schools 


1925-26 
Ninth Year 
English R 5 


Ancient, World, 
Modern, Euro- 
pean History R 5 


Elementary 
Algebra R 5 


Elementary 
Science R 5 


Home Economics 
or Agriculture E 10 


Tenth Year 
English R 
Biology E 


Modern, World, 
Ancient, General 
History E 5 
Elementary Alg., 
Advanced Alg., 

Plane Geom. E 


French or Latin E 5 


Practical Arts 
or Commerce E 5 


Eleventh Year 
English R 
Am, History R 


Plane Geom., 
Solid Geom. E 5 
Chemistry E 


French or Latin E 5 


Group II 
1926-27 
Ninth Year 
English R 5 
Citizenship, 
Civics R 5 
Elementary Alg. 
Elementary 
Math. R 5 
Elementary 
Science R 5 


Tenth Year 
English R 
Biology R 5 
Modern, World 
History E 5 
Elementary Alg., 


Advanced Alg., 
Plane Geom. E 5 


Home Economics, 
Agriculture, 
Manual Training E 5 


Eleventh Year 
English R 5 


Am. History R 5 
Advanced Alg., 


Plane Geom., 
Solid Geom. R 5 
Chemistry E 5 


French or Latin E 5 


Recommended 
Ninth Year 

English R 
Citizenship, 
Occupations R 
Elementary Math., 
Elementary Alg., 
Arithmetic 


Elementary 
Science 


Home Economics 
or Agriculture E 


Tenth Year 
English R 


Biology R 


World History E 
Geography, Com- 


mercial, Indus- 
trial, Physical E 


Home Economics 
or Agriculture E 


Eleventh Year 
English R 
Am. History R 


Algebra R 
Chemistry E 
French or Latin E 


aa 
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Twelfth Year 
English R 5 
Civics, Sociology, 


Economics, Voca- 
tional Guidance E 5 


Not Graded 


Practical Arts 
or Commerce E 5 


Twelfth Year 
English R 5 
Economics, Soci- 


ology, Problems 
Democracy R 5 


Twelfth Year 


French or Latin E 5 


Not Graded 


Latin or French E 5 
Practical Arts, 


Commerce, Fine 
Arts E 5 


TABLE 11 
Curriculums 


Typical and Recommended Schools 


1925-26 
Ninth Year 
English R 5 
Ancient History E 5 


Elementary 


Algebra E 5 
Elementary 

Science E 5 
Home 

Economics E 10 


Tenth Year 
English 
Biology 


R 5 
E 5 


Modern History E 5 


Latin E 5 
Home 
Economics E 10 


Group III 
1926-27 Recommended 
Ninth Year Ninth Year 
English R 5 English R 5 
Citizenship, 
Citizenship R 5 Occupations R 5 
Elementary Alg., 
Elementary Elementary Math., 
Algebra E 5 Arithmetic 
Elementary Elementary 
Science R 5 Science E 5 


Home Economics 


Home Economics 
or Agriculture E 5 


or Agriculture E 5 


Tenth Year Tenth Year 
English R English R 5 
Biology R Biology R 5 
Modern, 


World History E 5 
Elementary Alg., 


World History E 5 
Geography, Com- 


Plane Geom- mercial, Indus- 

etry E 5 trial, Physical E 5 
Home 

Economics E 5 Home Economics E 5 


Agriculture E 5 
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Eleventh Year 


English R 5 
Amer. History R 5 
Chemistry E 7 
Latin or French E 5 


Home Economics 
or Agriculture E 5 


Twelfth Year 
English R 5 


Civics, Econom- 
ics, Sociology OE 5 


Latin (if French 


in 11th) E 5 
French (if Latin, 
in 11th) E 5 


Agriculture or 
Home Economics 
(if not in 11th) E 5 


Not Graded 
Geometry E 5 
Arithmetic E 5 
Miscellaneous 
Two Courses E 10 
Bible or Pub- 
lic Speaking E 5 
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Eleventh Year 


English RS 
Amer. History R 5 
Chemistry E 5 
Latin or French E 5 


Home Economics 
or Agriculture E 5 


Twelfth Year 
English R-5 
Problems Democ- 
racy, Economics, 
Sociology, Eco- 
nomics and Soci- 
ology 


Not Graded 
Social Science E 5 


Miscellaneous 


Three Courses E 15 


Latin or French E 5 


TABLE 12 
Curriculums 


Eleventh Year 


English R 5 | 
Amer. History IREE 
Algebra E 5 
Chemistry E 5 


Latin or French E 5 


Twelfth Year 


Latin or French E 5 


Physics EB 


Typical and Recommended Schools 


1925-26 

Ninth Year 
English R 5 
Ancient History 
or Civics E 5 
Elementary Alg., 
Elementary 
Math. EE 


Group IV 
1926-27 
Ninth Year 
English R 5 


Citizenship, 
Occupations, 
Civics E 5 


Elementary Alg. 
Elementary 
Math. R 5 


Recommended 
Ninth Year 
English R 5 

Citizenship, 
Occupations R 5 
Elementary 


Mathematics R 5 
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Elementary 

Science E 5 
Agriculture or 

Home 

Economics E 10 


Tenth Year 
English R 5 


Modern History R 5 
Elementary Alg. 
Plane Geometry E 5 
Biology E 5 
Latin E 5 
Agriculture or 

Home 

Economics E 10 
Miscellaneous E 5 


Eleventh Year 
English R 5 


Amer. History R 
Plane Geometry E 5 


Chem. or : 
Physics E 7 


Latin or French E 5 
Miscellaneous E 5 


an 


Twelfth Year 
English R 5 
Problems Democ- 
racy, Civics, 
Sociology R 5 


Latin or French E 5 


Not Graded 


Social Studies E 5 


Elementary 
Science E 5 
5 
Home or 
Economics E (10 
Tenth Year 
English Rb 


World History E 5 


Elementary Alg. 
Advanced Alg. E 


Biology E 
Latin or French E 


5 

5 

5 

5 

or 

E (10 


Eleventh Year 
English R 5 


Amer. History R 5 
Plane Geometry E 5 


Home 
Economies 


Chemistry E 5 
Latin or French E 5 


Twelfth Year 
English R 5 


Sociology, 
Economics R 5 


Not Graded 


Home Economics, 
Agriculture, 
Manual Training E 5 


Miscellaneous 


Three Courses OE 15 


Elementary 
Science E 


Home Economics E 


Agriculture E 
Tenth Year 


English R 
Modern History R 
Geography E 
Biology R 


Home Economics 
or Agriculture 


Eleventh Year 
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5 


English R 
Amer. History R 5 
Algebra E 
Chemistry E 


Latin or French E 


Twelfth Year 


English R 
Economics, 

Sociology R 
Geometry E 
Latin or French E 
Physics E 


an 


aaa a 
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Summary OF Tastes 9, 10, 11, and 12 


One of the purposes of reorganization was to bring about 
uniformity in curricular practices and especially those rela- 
tive to the required subjects. The most marked result of the 
trial year with the recommended curriculums is seen in the 
uniformity which has been attained, although it was necessary 
for 50 per cent of the schools of each group to make major 
changes in curricular practices to cause changes in the curricu- 
lums of the typical schools of this study. 

Subjects which all pupils in a given year are required to 
take make up the core of the curriculums and are of particular 
interest in situations which are state wide for given types of 
schools. It is significant therefore that the following shifts 
in the number of required courses have taken place over such 
an extensive number of schools as is represented in this study. 
Groups I, II, III, and IV have increased the number of re- 
quired courses four, two, four and zero respectively, so that 
in 1926-27 the typical schools required nine, ten, nine, and 
seven courses respectively. The following courses were re- 
quired in one or more typical schools for 1926-27; ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth year courses in English, ninth year social 
science, eleventh year American history, twelfth year social 
science, ninth year mathematics, ninth year elementary sci- 
ence, tenth year biology. Ten different courses therefore are 
included in the core curriculums for all typical schools. Six 
of these ten courses are common to the core curriculums of all 
typical schools for 1926-27. These six are ninth, tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth year courses in English, eleventh year Amer- 
ican history, and twelfth year social science. Ninth year social 
science, ninth year elementary science, tenth year biology, and 
ninth year mathematics find places in the core curriculums 
of three typical schools. 

Turning now to a consideration of the required courses in 
the recommended curriculums it will be noted that eight 
courses are required in the curriculums of all such organi- 
zations included in this study. These eight are ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth year English, ninth year social science, 
ninth year mathematics, eleventh year American history, and 
tenth year biology. These courses are also found in the ten 
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courses that appear in the core curriculums of the typical 
schools for 1926-27. Ninth year elementary science is required 
in the recommended curriculum of Group I and twelfth year 
social science in Groups III and IV. 


In contrast to the conformity of the core curriculums of 
typical schools for 1926-27 to those of the recommended cur- 
riculums, non-conformity is apparent in that geography is not 
offered by 50 per cent of the schools in any group, nor is 
physics. Furthermore the curriculums of typical schools con- 
tain at least two courses in miscellaneous subjects which would 
be eliminated if they were to adopt in full the recommended 


curriculums. 


Table 13 consists of distributions of hours per week de- 
voted to subject-matter divisions and to non-instructional 
activities in typical and recommended schools. In addition, the 
costs per pupil per year in each subject-matter division and in 
non-instruction are presented for each typical and recommend- 
ed school. 


TABLE 13 


Hours Per Week to Subject-matter Divisions 
and Per Pupil Costs 


Group I 
Costs per pupil 
Hours per week per year 
Subject-matter 1925 1926 Recom- 1925 1926 Recom- 
Divisions 1926 1927 mended 1926 1927 mended 
English 15 20 15 $17.25 $19.08 $15.37 
Social Studies 15 20 25 16.64 20.88 21.28 
Mathematics 11.25 10 10 20.93 17.29 14.19 
Science 9 15 15 18.98 22.43 16.94 
Foreign Language 7.5 5 10 36.49 25.15 55.33 
Miscellaneous 11.25 15 — 26.36 43.68 — 
Instruction 69 85 75 20.20 22.40 19.12 


Non-instruction 36 35 15 43.79 35.86 15.37 
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Group II 
Costs per pupil 
Hours per week per year 
Subject-matter 1925 1926 Recom- 1925 1926 Recom- 
Divisions 1926 1927 mended 1926 1927 mended 
English 15 20 20 $11.43 $13.50 $13.84 
Social Studies 15 20 25 12.16 13.02 17.29 
Mathematics 11.25 15 15 13.68 16.27 14.07 
Science 12.75 15 15 14.66 12.03 14.31 
Foreign Language 7.5 10 10 22.59 39.52 36.89 
Miscellaneous 15 10 — 24.33 16.27 —— 
Practical Arts — = 10 = 19.08 
Instruction 76.5 90 95 14.75 14.87 16.38 
Non-instruction 54.75 30 25 43,29 20.75 17.29 
Group TIT 
Costs per pupil 
Hours per week per year 
Subject-matter 1925 1926 Recom- 1925 1926 Recom- 
Divisions 1926 1927 mended 1926 1927 mended 
English 18.75 25 20 $ 9.64 $12.03 $ 9.71 
Social Studies 18.75 25 25 10.98 13.05 11.07 
Mathematics 15 15 15 12.16 11.21 11.86 
Science 16.5 20 20 14.30 15.59 13.84 
Foreign Language 11.25 10 10 15.47 18.44 19.76 
Practical Arts 18.75 15 20 24.21 19.76 25.15 
Miscellaneous 11.25 15 — 23.72 20.25 
Instruction 101.25 125 110 13.76 14.44 13.20 
Non-instruction 57.75 73 40 24.17 35.44 19.42 
Group IV 
Costs per pupil 
Hours per week per year 
Subject-matter 1925 1926 Recom- 1925 1926 Recom- 
Divisions 1926 1927 mended 1926 1927 mended 
English 26.25 85 30 $11.53 $12.58 $11.29 
Social Studies 225 25 30 11.21 9.95 9.94 
Mathematics 15 20 20 12.82 12.58 12.43 
Science 16.5 20 25 16.31 11.65 13.30 
Foreign Language 11.25 15 10 18.25 20.25 13.84 
Practical Arts 15 20 20 18.98 23.54 23.54 
Miscellaneous 75 20 — 12.16 20.50 — 
Instruction 114 155 135 13.43 13.88 12.58 


Non-instruction 46.125 55 45 21.45 20.70 16.94 


pe 
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Summary OF TABLE 13 


In every group there was an increase in total number of 
hours devoted to instruction, although the typical school, 
Group II, 1926-27, decreased the number of teachers by one. 
The number of hours per week devoted to non-instruction de- 
creased with the exception of Group IV, in which group there 
was the greatest increase in teachers over the period of the 
two years studied. 

The comparison may be simplified by limiting the items 
of cost per pupil to two, (1) instruction in all subject-matter 
divisions combined in one unit and termed aggregate cost of 
instruction, and (2) cost of non-instruction. From 1925-26 
to 1926-27 aggregate costs of instruction per pupil have not 
been decreased, being increased in two cases. Nor have sig- 
nificant reductions in salary cost per pupil in the subject-mat- 
ter divisions occurred. Salary costs of non-instruction per 
pupil have decreased, however, in every instance except Group 
III. 

Comparison of the typical schools, 1926-27, with the rec- 
ommended schools shows a reduction in aggregate cost of in- 
struction per pupil except in Group II, while costs of non-in- 
struction are further decreased in every instance. The above 
table shows that, along with a movement to conform to the 
recommendations of the state committee in curricular and 
school organization, there is a general trend toward an increase in 
the number of hours per teacher devoted to instruction and a de- 
crease in the number of hours devoted to non-instruction. 

Table 14 presents median enrollments in typical schools 
by years. It shows the enrollments for 1926-27 which were 
used in deriving the recommended school organization. 


TABLE 14 
Median Enrollment by Years in Typical Schools 
1925-26 
Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
Year Year Year Year Total 
Groupe 20 13 10 9 52 
Group II 30 19 18 13 80 
Group III 40 31 25 20 116 


Group IV 47 34 32 23 136 
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1926-27 
Group I 20 15 11 8 54 
Group II 29 21 16 14 80 
Group III 42 31 22 19 114 
Group IV 49 39 33 26 147 


Summary OF TABLE 14 


The small enrollments in the eleventh and twelfth years 
of both typical schools for Group I prohibit elective courses 
in these years if costs are to be kept within reasonable limits. 
However, these small enrollments allow alternation of eleventh 
and twelfth year courses. The ninth year enrollments in the 
typical schools of Group II are near the point where second 
sections are necessary. Schools making up the typical school 
for each year either provided second sections or were operat- 
ing large classes. In Group III the ninth and tenth year en- 
rollments show the need of second sections in required courses. 
The combined enrollment of the eleventh and twelfth years is 
so large as to make alternation of required courses in these 
years impracticable. The eleventh year enrollment in each 
of the typical schools of Group IV is large enough to necessi- 
tate second sections in required courses. The recommended 
organizations, however, do not make provision for such an 
arrangement, and large classes result. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EFFECTS 


Administrative effects resulting from partial and com- 
plete adoption of the recommended curricular and school or- 
ganizations are presented in summaries. Differences in num- 
ber of teachers, number of courses, number of classes, and 
salary costs per pupil were the units by which it was proposed 
to measure these administrative effects, 
are, therefore, in the form of such units. 
or decreases in number of teachers, courses, and classes, and 
in salary costs per pupil from typical schools, 1925-26, to typ- 


ical schools, 1926-27, and from typical schools, 1926-27, to the 
recommended schools. 


These summaries 
They state increases 
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Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 


Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 


Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 


Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 


HI 


il 


DIFFERENCES IN NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


Effects of partial adoption Effects of complete adoption 
Typical School 1925-26 to Typical School 1926-27 to 
Typical School 1926-27 Recommended School 


Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
0 0 1 
1 0 0 

2/10 1-6/10 
9/10 1 


DIFFERENCES IN NUMBER OF COURSES 


Effects of partial adoption Effects of complete adoption 
Typical School 1925-26 to Typical School 1926-27 to 
Typical School 1926-27 Recommended School 


Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
0 0 1 
1 2 
i 3 
0 0 0 0 


DIFFERENCES IN NUMBER OF CLASSES 


Effects of partial adoption Effects of complete adoption 
Typical School 1925-26 to Typical School 1926-27 to 
Typical School 1926-27 Recommended School 


Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
1 ab 
1 1 
1 4 
2 3 


DIFFERENCES IN SALARY Costs oF 
INSTRUCTION PER Pupit 
Effects of partial adoption Effects of complete adoption 
Typical School 1925-26 to Typical School 1926-27 to 
Typical School 1926-27 Recommended School 


Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
$2.20 $3.28 
12 $1.51 
68 1.24 
45 1.30 


DIFFERENCES IN SALARY COSTS OF 
NOoN-INSTRUCTION PER PUPIL 
Effects of partial adoption Effects of complete adoption 


ical School 1925-26 to Typical School 1926-27 to 
Teea School 1926-27 Recommended School 


Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
$7.93 $20.49 
22.54 3.46 
$11.27 16.02 
75 3.76 
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It is necessary to consider the above summaries of units 
of differences in number of teachers, courses, and classes in 
their relationship to each other in order to gain the true mean- 
ing of the administrative effects of high school reorganization. 


For instance, in Group I, complete adoption would decrease | 


the number of teachers in the typical school of this group for 
1926-27 by one. Such a change would be expected to alter 
the number of offerings considerably, but reference to the 
summaries shows that it would cause a reduction in both 
courses and classes of just one. Table 13 shows that this re- 
duction of one course and class would be brought about by 
eliminating fifteen hours devoted to practical arts, commerce, 
fine arts, or normal training (classified as miscellaneous sub- 
jects) and dividing ten hours of the time between social studies 
and foreign language. Further analysis of this situation is 
made in the section, Implications Regarding Reorganization, 
which appears later in this chapter. 


Complete adoption of the recommendations by the typical 
school of Group III, 1926-27, would cause a reduction of one 
and six-tenths teachers and a decrease of three courses and 
four classes. Complete adoption by the typical school of Group 
IV, 1926-27, would reduce the number of teachers by one. 
But in contrast to the same situation in Group III the num- 
ber of courses would not be changed. The number of classes, 
however, would be reduced by three. Complete adoption of the 
recommended organization would cause the typical school of 
this group to revert to practically the same number of teach- 
ers and classes as the typical school of the previous year. The 
effects of complete adoption as revealed in units of difference 
mentioned above would be to decrease the number of teachers 
and classes in Groups III and IV. The practicability of such 
reductions is discussed in the following section, Implications 
Regarding Reorganization. 

The administrative effects of other phases of reorganiza- 
tion are revealed in the units of difference in costs of instruc- 
tion and non-instruction. The two factors determining cost 
in this study were hours per week devoted to each division of 
activity and the number of pupils served by each division. 
Although the rate of cost for the typical schools of 1925-26 


m © 
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is different from the rate for the typical schools 1926-27 and 
the recommended schools, the rates in each division and for 
each year were based upon $1660, the average annual salary 
per teacher. Therefore, the resulting cost figures vary as to 
time devoted to instruction and non-instruction and as to the 
distribution of pupils in these divisions. They evaluate cur- 
riculur and school organizations upon an equal basis and ex- 
press the comparative economy of different systems. 

The units of difference between cost of instruction in the 
typical school of 1925-26 and in the typical school of 1926-27 
are small but would indicate that salary cost of instruction per 
pupil was greater during the process of adjustment to the 
recommended organization. An analysis of factors underlying 
cost rates shows that the shift toward longer class periods 
has been responsible in a measure for this increase. Complete 
adoption of the recommended curricular and school organiza- 
tion would decrease salary costs of instruction per pupil from 
one to three dollars except in Group II where there is an in- 
crease of $1.51. 

In contrast to the increase in salary cost of instruction 
per pupil from 1925-26 to 1926-27, there was a decrease in 
salary cost of non-instruction per pupil except in Group II. 
These decreases range in amount from $0.75 to $22.54. Com- 
plete adoption would consistently decrease cost of non-instruc- 
tion per pupil and in amounts ranging from $3.46 to $20.49. 

The major effects of the curricular reorganization in the 
West Virginia high schools involved in this study have been 
to focus time upon fewer courses, thereby simplifying the or- 
ganization of the curriculum and the assignment of teaching 
combinations. More economical procedures in adjusting 
teaching loads have lessened the number of hours devoted to 
non-instructional activities. This study also shows that com- 
plete adoption of the reorganization program would bring 
about still more economical procedures in organizing the teach- 
ing force so that fewer hours per week would be devoted to 
non-instructional activities. 

İM PLICATIONS REGARDING REORGANIZATION 


The results of this study show that there has been a de- 
cided tendency upon the part of four year high schools in 
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West Virginia with an enrollment of less than 160 to reor- 
ganize their curriculums in harmony with the recommenda- 
tions of the State Department; but that still further changes 
must be made before 50 per cent of the schools will be operat- 
ing in complete agreement with the curriculum which it is 
suggested that they adopt. 

In so far as total offerings are concerned, very little fur- 
ther change is necessary. These changes which are necessary 
are in the nature of a re-distribution and a definite grade 
placement of courses. Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8 show that the 
number of courses in the academic subject-matter divisions 
would not be greatly altered by complete adoption. They 
show, also, that there would be little decrease in the number 
of courses in non-academic subjects in all schools except those 
of the first group. The greatest change in the field of non- 
academic subjects would be in the restriction of the offerings 
of any one school to one or two of the following subjects: 
home economics, agriculture, or commerce. If practical arts 
subjects are to be included in the curriculum of schools with 
an enrollment of less than seventy pupils and if practice in 
West Virginia for schools of such size would be to limit the 
number of teachers to three, then foreign language would be 
eliminated, or, if foreign language is to be offered, practical 
art subjects would be eliminated. 

In general, the limiting factors of the number of teachers 
that may be employed and still keep costs within reasonable 
limits, and the number of teaching combinations which may 
be made, warrant the conclusion that West Virginia might 
well undertake measures to solve the organization problem of 
high schools with enrollments less than seventy pupils by con- 
solidation, or by increasing the scope of these schools from 
years nine to twelve to years seven to twelve. In each of these 
types of organization the limiting factor of subject combina- 
tion ceases to operate in such prohibitive degrees, 

The decisions of the committee, relative to the years in 
which second sections become necessary and in which alter- 
nation of courses is possible, are not substantiated by the 
findings of this study in certain instances. By reference to 
Table 14 it may be seen that the enrollment in the eleventh 


— 
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year, Group IV, for both years of the study, was in excess of 
thirty, which would probably necessitate second sections of 
required courses. The recommended organization allows for 
only one section. In all other cases the decisions regarding 
the years for which second sections are needed are practical, 
according to the findings of this study. 

Since the combined enrollment of the eleventh and twelfth 
years in 50 per cent of the schools in Groups II and III is 
thirty or more, alternation of required courses is not practical 
in these groups. Alternation is practical in schools classified 
as Group I, since the combined enrollments of the eleventh 
and twelfth years in 50 per cent of the schools is not more 
than nineteen. 

Since second sections in required courses in the eleventh 
year is current practice in the schools of Group IV, and since 
single sections would result in excessively large classes, it is 
suggested that the number of teachers recommended for 
schools of this size be increased from six to seven in cases 
where second sections in the eleventh year are not already pro- 
vided for. And, since this study shows that alternation of 
courses in schools of Group III is not the current practice, and 
if it were to become the practice, excessively large classes 
would result, it is suggested that the number of teachers in 
the recommended organization be increased from five to six. 

The changes in the teaching force as suggested above are 
shown in the following outlines,! and are suggested replace- 
ments for those presented on pages 23 and 25. 


1These revised organizations were outlined by L. O. Taylor, State 
Supervisor of High Schools, West Virginia, E. E. Church, President of 
Secondary School Principals Association of West Virginia, and the 


writer. 
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REVISION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING FORCE, 
FROM FIVE TO SIX TEACHERS, FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OFFERING HOME ECONOMICS AND TWO YEARS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


(Not Smith-Hughes) 


(Numbers refer to years in which courses are offered) 

Periods 
Teacher A Per Week 
English 9—Section A ..... 
English 9—Section B .. 

English 12 ~------___ 
*French or Latin 11 
{French or Latin 12 _ 


i 
1 
1 

N 

& | amaaa 


Teacher B 
English 10—Section A 
English 10—Section B 
ngah ies cease e se, 
Modern World History __ 
Library 


Sl 
a aaa 


Teacher C 
Geography 10 


Citizenship and Occupations 9—Section A . 
Citizenship and Occupations 9—Section B _ 
Elementary Economics and Sociology 12 _ 
American History 11 


i 
xl 
Al anunn 


Teacher D 
ray OES E S A 
Biology O= Section Bras) ance a e e 
Home Economics 9 ___ 
Home Economics 10 


8 | aa 
ana 


*Fine Arts 11. 
TFine Arts 12. 
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Teacher E 
Agriculture 9 --- 
Agriculture 10 - 
Elementary Science 9 
Chemistry 11 -- 
Physics 12 


Principal 
Geometry 12 or Algebra 11 
Mathematics 9 --------- 


to 
al nanon 
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REVISION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING FORCE, 
FROM SIX TO SEVEN TEACHERS, FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OFFERING HOME ECONOMICS AND TWO YEARS OF 


AGRICULTURE 
(Numbers refer to years in which courses are offered) 
Periods 
Teacher A Par week 

5 
English 10—Section B 5 
English 12 ----------- 5 
*French or Latin 11 - 5 
+French or Latin 12 5 
25 

Teacher B 
English 9—Section A 5 
English 9—Section B --- 5 
English 11—Section A ------------------~ 5 
English 11—Section B - 5 
Library ------------------ 5 
25 

Teacher C 
Citizenship and Occupations 9—Section A ---------~-------- 5 
Citizenship and Occupations 9—Section B - 5 
World History 10—Section A ---- = 5 
World History 10—Section B 5 
Geography 10 5 
25 


*Fine Arts 11. 
+Fine Arts 12. 
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Teacher D 
Mathematics 9 
Algebra 11 
Geometry 12 
Elementary Science 9 


Teacher E 
Home Economics 9 
Home Economics 10 ..... 
Biology 10—Section A .. 
Biology 10—Section B 


Teacher F 
AgricuiturasO! sk Sek daa 
Agriculture 10 ~~ 
Chemistry 11 
Physics 12 


Principal 
American History 11—Section A --------___-__._________ 
American History 11—Section B ... 
Elementary Sociology and Economics 12 .................... 


CHAPTER VII 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The number of individual schools making up the differ- 
ent groups is small, therefore any measure used in obtaining 
a typical school must be based on a small number of cases. 
However, the advantages in obtaining one organization made 
up of all the elements of the schools of the same class and 
also the facility with which it could be used in making com- 
parisons and studying shifts were so great that they are be- 
lieved to outweigh the lack of refinement in method. Again, 
as has been previously stated, the number of schools studied is 
within 14 per cent of the total population for 1925-26 and 7 
per cent for 1926-27. Therefore after trying out procedures 
that involved either a comparison of school with school, re- 
gardless of changes in enrollment, a summing of each element 
or obtaining the average amount of each element, the method 
of building up a typical school for each group was selected as 
pest suited to the purposes of this study. 

The period of time included in the study is short. Much 
more revealing and clear-cut differences might have been pos- 
sible had a longer span elapsed since the reorganization move- 
ment began. However, the situation in the state has dictated 
the span as well as the scope of the problem. 

Another limiting factor arose in transposing the enroll- 
ments of the typical schools of 1926-27 into the recommended 
schools. Elective classes were assumed equally popular and 
the enrollment for a given year divided among the electives of 


the year, upon an equal basis. 
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